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IMPUDENCE AND COURAGE. 

The boys in ‘‘the Hollow” school had had fine 
sport on the pond nearly all winter. One of the 
farmers near, a lover of sport himself, had lent 
them an old cutter, and assisted them in a con- 
trivance by which it was made to run in large 
circles around the pond as smoothly and rapidly 
as if drawn by a horse. I cannot remember just 
what the cor..rivance was, but there was a strong 
stake dviv' down in the middle of the pond and 
the cutter v as fastened by a long rope to some 
apparstus vf motion, perhaps a revolving lever 
supported by the stake. A few warm days in 
the latter part of February softened the ice so 
much that the teacher forbade the children to go 
upon the pond. It was dangerous. Then there 
came a snapping cold big'it, and some of the boys 
thinking it was safe’agaii, asked the teacher to 
let them go upon it. He refused. 

“Jt may be safe, but I don’t know it,” he said. 

“I know it,” exclaimed Giles Sanders. 

“Well, [must act on my own knowledge, not 
yours; nor your opinion,” answered the master. 

Giles looked rebellious, and no sooner was be- 
yond the school-house door than he growled out, 
“[ don't care; Imean to have a ride on the pond, 
any way. I know it’s safe and that’s enough. I 
think the master’s an old nobody.” 

“It’s too bad we can’t go,” exclaimed three or 
four other boys, going down the road with him. 

“Who said we can't? I say we can,” said Giles. 

“The master'll never know. He’s going to 
ny father's this noon,” said Sam. Brown. 

“Good! We'll go, then!” exclaimed all in 
chorus. 

George Mitchell just then appeared before 
them in the road. 

“If there aint that little sneak now right in the 
way!” said Giles. ‘‘The contemptible coward, 
pretending to be such a saint! I hate him. 
He'll find out what we’re up to, and then blab to 
the master. See if he don’t.” 

They overtook George, who smiled and joined 
them. 

“T'll fix him,” whispered Giles to Sam. 
fix him.” 

“Holloa you, George!” he shouted, “we're 
going on the pond, will you go too?” 

“I can’t, ‘twouldn’t be right, the master has 
forbidden it.” 

“Out with it, you don’t dare to, and that’s the 
whole of it.” 

“I think it would be wrong to go.” 

“Who cares if tis, you little preacher! but I 
say ‘taint; *t aint lying, nor stealing, nor mur- 
der, to ride round in the old cutter at noon time, 
@’ y’e think it is 2” 

“I know it is wrong,” answered George, in a 
firm, low tone. 

“That’s your miserable coward’s excuse! I 
wouldn't be such a coward for any thing !” 

George was sorely wounded by this abuse, but 
was silent, and made a movement as if to leave 
the party. 

“No, you don’t,” shouted Giles, and caught 
him. **Here, help me, Sam.! We aint going 
tolet him preach on us. No, sir, little preacher, 
Yell let you enjoy the ride with us, and if you 
thare the fun, you share the flogging, you know.” 

“Please don’t make me go,” pleaded George, 
but it was of no use. Giles and Sam. ‘walked 
him” between them to the cutter, where he was 
forced to ride with the rest. The iee was safe 


“Tn 


"rong. 


m, as they were leaving the cutter. 
“What?” demanded the other boys. 
“The master, as you're alive.” 

“O!” was the general groan. 


bh er’s.” 


“I did, for I thought he was,” answered Sam. 


‘ 


ond,” 


We'll catch it, that's a sure thing !” said Giles 
but let him flog me if he wants to, I don’t care.” 
“I don’t care!" echoed some of the rest, trying 
Seem stout-heurted, but really in dread of the 


"s ferule. 


tad the boys had a merry ride, as merry as it 
‘ould be when they all knew they were doing 


“Hillo!’ The mischief!” exclaimed Giles, in 


“I thought Sam. said he was going to his 


old fox, to come creeping round the 
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“Well, Georgy, little goody!" said Giles, 
bending down to him, ‘I’m half sorry now that I 
brought you into the scrape, but never mind, it'll 
do you good, toughen you, and give you a little 
pluck, I hope.” 

George made no answer. He was a tender 
child and shrank from the punishment before 
him, but he was glad that he had not done wrong. 

The master saw what boys were upon the pond 
and then took his way direct to the school-house 
and rapped for the school to commence. The 
children were no sooner assembled than he 
called out the names of the boys he had seen 
upon the pond, and ordered them one by one to 
come to him for punishment. Sam. Brown went 
first, as his name had been first called. He put 
out his hand and took the heavy blows, ten of 
them, without the least flinching. Giles counted 
six of them with set teeth—the seventh — 
‘Enough, old tyrant!” he exclaimed, in a loud 
whisper, which he knew the master heard. 

It was his turn next. He sprang to the middle 
of the floor, and fixing his eye defiantly on the 
master's face, stretched out bis right hand, ‘‘Here, 
sir, you can punish me if you wish to.” 

**‘] know I can,” said the master, with controlled 
anger, and ten heavy blows, heavier than Sam.’s, 
fell on the outstretched hand. The ferule was 
again uplifted—Giles reached forward his left 
hand, ‘‘Take this, sir.” 

“‘No, the one I have will do.” And ten more 
blows fell on the swollen, blistering hand. The 
ferule fell. 

‘‘Are you satisfied, sir?” asked the defiant 
boy. 

“For the present.” 

‘Shall I take my seat then?” 

“If you please.” 

Another boy took his turn; then it was little 
George Mitchell's. Pale and frightened he went 
upon the floor. 

‘*How came you to disobey me?” 

The child stood speechless. 

“*T didn’t think this of you. You are usually a 
good boy, but I saw you on the pond and I must 
punish you.” 

George stretched out his hand. Six blows, 
and the lips of the delicate child were bloodless, 
his eyes starting from their sockets. 

‘‘Hold up!” shouted Giles. ‘‘The boy wasn’t 
to blame.” 

‘Silence !” said the master, with terrible stern- 
ness. ‘Another word, Giles, and you take the 
ferule harder than before.” 

But he did not raise his hand to strike the in- 
nocent boy again, and Giles held his peace. 

The next morning the ntaster’s ferule lay upon 











his desk broken into three pieces. Giles looked : 





THE HEDGE SCHOOLMASTER. 


at it and turned pale. 
the beys’ faces. 
‘‘Who broke my ruler?” he asked. 
No answer. : 
‘Do you know who broke it, Samuel ?” 
**No, sir.” 
“Do you know who broke it, George ?” 


Now George knew something about it, for 
when he reached the school-house that morning 
no one was there but Giles, who held up the 
pieces of the ruler, saying, ‘See here, what I’ve 
done! ‘The old cherry slab will never make your 
hands smart again,” as if he would throw the 


blame which belonged to himself upon the ruler. 


‘Do you know who broke it ?” the school mas- 
ter repeated, in a sterner tone, his keen eye fixed 


on the trembling George. 
‘‘Please don’t ask me,” said George. 


‘Then you know something about it, do you?” 


“T cannot tell,” said George. 
“But you must.” 
‘I cannot tell upon other boys, sir.” 


“I shall punish you till you tell me,” said the 


angry master. 

“What with?” asked Giles. 

‘‘What with? Go to the woods yourself, Giles 
and cut me a couple of tough whips.” 


Giles obeyed, and soon returned with a whip 
“I told you to 


which he handed to the master. 
bring a couple,” said the master. 


‘I brought a half dozen, enough for the whole 


school, and left the rest at the door.” 


‘“‘Now, George!” called the master, and the 


little boy presented himself before him. 


The master swung the whip. It cracked. He 
swung it again—a louder crack, and it broke on 


George's shoulder. 


‘How's this?” he exclaimed, examining the 
‘*You’ve served me a trick, Giles. 


broken whip. 
Bring me in another of your whips.” 


“Yes, sir,” said Giles, and disappearing, soon 


returned with a strong birch. 


“I will try it on you, young gentleman,” said 


the master, as he received-it. 
‘I cut it fur my own back,” said Giles. 
‘Indeed! Then you expected a whipping ?” 


‘I meant to save George one. No need of 


I’m no coward, 
and I'll own that I broke your ruler, broke it 
on purpose, because you use it so unjustly and 


whipping a boy into a tell-tale. 


‘ 


cruelly.” 


‘*No lessons from you, sir! Leave the school! 


Leave it not to return !” 


Full of pride and anger, Giles gathered up his 
books and departed. He felt himself quite a hero 
as he marched out of the school-house, and took 
But he was not half-way 
there before his blood had cooled and he was pen- 
at it and laughed. SodidSam. George glanced itent. What trouble had he made, and all for 


his course for home. 


’ 


The master was watching 


self-will and temper! Heé could not go home— 
could not tell his poor mother that he had been 
dismiss-d from school for insolence—it would al- 
most kill her to hear it. Then his prospects 
might be blighted: Who would think well of him 
again? And what was he todo? Stay at home 
the rest of the winter, when he had counted so 
much on his ciphering? No! he could not let 
things remain as they were; he must go back and 
see what could be done; he must see the master. 
He went to the school-house door, but his courage 
failed him; he could not go in, and turned off to 
the pond. He was loitering there, and in the 
woods beside it, until it was noon time, and the 
children were let out of school. George took a 
stroll into the woods and met him there. Giles 
stretched out his hand to him. 

“Tm glad you came down here. You're just 
the one 1 wanted to see. I've been such a fool, 
George, and now what can I do?” 

**Do you want to go back to school again?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘You'll have to make an apology then.” 

*T can't.” 

“Why not?” 

“I'm too proud. I never did such a thing.” 

‘But you can do it, and when you've done 
wrong you ought to.” 

“But I hate the master so. It was so mean in 
him to flog you when you weren't to blame, and 
then to try and make a tell-tale of you.” 

‘*He didn’t know I wasn’t to blime when he 
| flogged me. And if he does not always do just 
| what is best, it is not for the scholars to set him 
right. He is over us, not we over him.” 

‘*How can I ask his pardon? What shall I 
say? Iknow I shall break downif I tryto. I'd 
rather take ten floggings than do it.” 

“So would almost any one. It takes more 
courage to confess a wrong than to do almost any 
thing else.” 

“Only yesterday I called you a sneak and a 
coward, and I’m sorry for it, for you’ve shown 
that you're a first rate fellow. I’m the coward 
myself, for I can’t ask pardon of that school-mas- 
ter.” 

‘*You haven't tried yet.” 

Giles and George were slowly makirig their 
way to the school-house. They were near it 
when the door opened and the master came out. 

“Hurry ; we'll join him,” said George. 

As they did so, George whispered, ‘‘Now, 
courage. Don’t stop to think.” 

Giles did not stop. Strengthened and urged 
on by his little friend, he addressed the master, 

“I am very sorry for what I have done, sir.” 

‘*T am glad to hear you say so, Giles.” 

‘*Will you take me back into school again?” 

“If you will say before the school what you 
have said to me.” 

**T will, sir,” said Giles. 

The school soon opened with Giles in his old 
seat, all the children but George wondering to 
see him there. 

‘‘Giles Sanders has something to say before the 
school,” said the master. 

Giles rose and in a broken voice made out to 
utter, ‘I’ve done very wrong. I know I have, 
and I am sorry for it ;” then burying his face in his 
handkerchief, he sat down. All the afternoon he 
could hardly lift his eyes from his book. 

When school was over he put his arm round 
George, and they walked home together. ‘I 
never knew myself till to-day,” was the first thing 
he said. ‘I thought I was a brave, plucky fel- 
low, but this humbling down to a confessing of 
wrong has tried my stuff pretty thoroughly. I 
shouldn't have got through it without you. You 
are more of a manthan I am. You've got the 
real courage.”—Congregationalist. 
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AN OFFSET. 

A good story is told of a showman who carried 
about on exhibition an enormous bear. In a cer- 
tain town in Vermont, where Bruin was attract- 
ing crowds, dwelt a farmer, and his wife, and an 
interesting and multitudinous family of twenty 
children. The father was very desirous of grati- 
fying the curiosity of his offspring, but the price 
of admission to the show was one shilling, and 
that multiplied by the number of his olive-branches 
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COMPANION. 





was too much for hisexchequer. He therefore ap- 
proached the showman, and after some parley 
concluded a bargain by which the latter agreed 
to drive into the farmer's back yard with Bruin’s 
cage and give a private exhibition to the family 
for one dollar. his was done, to the great de- 
light of the old folks and the children. When the 
farmer proffered the compensatory dollar to the 
obliging showman, 

“QO, no!” said the latter, “I can’t take any 
thing. It’s no more of a sight for your family to 
see my bear than for my bear to see your family.” 


——_+0o—__—_——_ 
A GHOST STORY. 


In a retired village of New England, where 
rogues and thieves were unknown, and where 
locks and bolts to the doors were unused, the fol- 
lowing incidents took place, about the time that 
the good town of Salem was said to be disturbed 
by the special visitation of evil spirits: 

A whole family, with the exception of two young 
children, left at home and asleep under the care 
of a hired girl, had been on an evening's visit to 
a neighbor of the village. They returned home 
about ten o'clock, a late hour for those times of 
primitive simplicity. As they entercd the house 
they found the servant girl had, for the greater 
security, doubtless, of her tender charge, taken 
her position close by the side of them, and was 
sleeping soundly. it was a clear, moonlight, 
frosty October evening. After waking the maid, 
they kindled the fire, which had been suffered to 
burn out, and sat around it to warm themselves. 

The little family were chattering over the events 
of the evening, when suddenly every voice was 
hushed by sounds that proceeded from the cham- 
ber over their heads—the chamber where the two 
oldest children of the family were accustomed to 
sleep. The sounds were strange. A heavy, ir- 
regular tread, as of iron feet; a jarring of the 
chamber door; broken, labored sounds of voice, 
if voice it could be called; these united almost 
froze the blood in the veins of the listeners be- 
low. 

‘‘Father,” said the eldest child, ‘‘what is it?” 

The worthy man felt that he must be calm and 
eollected, but his reply showed that he was any- 
thing else. 

**My child, it is only the wind rattling the door 
of your chamber.” 

‘‘Her chamber !” said the mother, and took the 
child in her arms and drew her chair close to the 
side of her husband. 

‘**There is no wind, father, and I wish that man 
was out of my chamber,” 

For a moment all was silent. Then the heavy 
tread was renewed, the jarring of the door recom- 
menced, and the same sobbing sound was heard. 

“What must we do?” said the terrified wife to 
her husband. 

The maid gazed in stupid silence on her mas- 
ter. 

“Lucy,” said the hesitating man to the girl, 
‘go and call neighbor Cheever: ask him to come 
as soon as possible.” 

“TI don’t know the way—I mean he aint at 
home—'tis a dreadful cold night—he must be fast 
asleep—and that terrible dog of theirs—I dare 
not go near the house.” 

**] must then go myself.” 

‘‘Hark,” said the wife, ‘‘did you not hear that 
noise ?” 

**What noise ?” 

‘“*‘Why, something like the falling of a”— 

Here a longer groan than they had yet heard 
silenced them all again. The chattering of the 
maid’s teeth was plainly perceptible, and the child 
in her lap burst out into a loud wailing. The 
maid was entirely overcome, but the child’s moth- 
er seemed to be inspired with new courage. She 
took her daughter from the maid, and placed both 
the children in the arms of their father. 

“T will go,” said she, to Dea. Cheever’s, and 
call the good man to advise and aid us; and, Lu- 
ey, you must go with me.” 

Lucy, beginning to feel that she should be as 
safe out of the house as in, consented. As they 
approached the door the imprisoned spirit above, 
for it could be nothing else, seemed striving for 
enlargement. The tread was heavier and the 
door shook dreadfully. They shrunk back an in- 
stant, but rushed forward again, and in a few mo- 
ments stood by the bedside of Dea. Cheever. 

No Dea. Cheever was there; his affrighted 
wife sprung up in the bed, and uttered a scream 
before she recognized her neighbors. Out of 
breath, they half told their story, fled back, and 
left the good woman in any thing but an easy state 
of mind. 

‘‘Husband, what shall we do? what is to be- 
come of these dear little children?” said the ter- 
rified woman, as she again entered the house. 

**Is the deacon coming ?” 

**He is not at home.” 

‘‘Take care of these children,” said her hus- 
band ; ‘I will go for Mr. Snooks, the school-mas- 
ter. 

**No! no!” exclaimed both the women, and fled 
from the house, and in a short time were in Mr. 
Snooks’ study ; for he was yet up. 

Mr. Snooks was never known, before or after, 
to rise from his chair so quick. When he stood 
erect, he was good six feet four inches, and he 
stood erect now. With eyes and ears open, but 
with compressed mouth, he listened to their bro- 
ken story. He made no comment; satisfied, no 
doubt, that more could be learned in five minutes 
by ea cg the enemy than by an hour's in- 
terrogations. He hastily drew up his blue stock- 
ings over his buckskin breeches, tied one with a 
white garter, slapped his hat, wrong side fore- 
most, on the top of a red night cap, and took a 
large cane in his hand. 

r. Snooks set about arranging in his mind a 
form of exorcism, and he selected the Latin lan- 
guage. having no doubt but his enemy would un- 

erstand it better than any other, as it was well 
known in those days that the popes had been fa- 


| overhead were dreadfully appalling. The tramp- 


‘| tried todo. I have written about many things I 


The distressed family felt some relief when they 
found the schoolmaster under their roof; and to 
do their prudence justice, I must say that they 
had a vague impression that their unwelcome 
visitor would be satisfied with one victim, and as 
Mr. Snooks would be in the van in their contem- 
plated attack on him, the poor pedagogue would 
be a scape goat for the rest of them. And so it 
proved. 

After the arrival of Mr. Snooks the sounds 





ling of the iron feet was incessant; the door 
rattled violently; the groans were heard as dis- 
tinctly as ever. The learned man turned pale ; | 
but a pale man may have courage. He re-ar- | 
ranged in his mind the form of exorcism, made! 
all the preparation that a devout man could make, : 
and slowly ascended the stairs. At the head’ 
stood the door where he was to encounter such an | 
enemy as he had probably never encountered be- | 
fore. He grasped his cane firmly in one hand, | 
and with the other lifted the latch of the door. 

The family stood with heads thrust through a 

door at the side of the foot of the stairs. The 

moon cast a dim, doubtful lig In a second the 

chamber door flew open with violence—and down 

the stairs came Mr. Snooks like lightning, back 

first, borne off by a four-legged fiend of some 

kind, while he muttered forth adjurations and 

anathemas in Latin, with an energy and precision 

which did great credit to his learning and classical ; 
taste. j 
I have but little more to tell my readers. The | 
farmer had, during the afternoon of this eventful | 
day, been carrying corn from his barn up into his 

chamber, and thence by a ladder into a garret. 

In the evening the family had left the outer door 
open, and as the house was perfectly still, a hog 
had, naturally enough, followed the scattered 
kernels of corn into the chamber. While nosing 
about for the corn, he had shut the chamber door ; 

and his increasing uneasiness had produced all the 
noises that had so annoyed the good family, and 
confirmed Mr. Tobias Snooks in an opinion of 
which he could hardly rid himself the whole 
night, that it was nothing less than the ‘‘foul 
fiend” himself. 
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EYE AND EAR NOTES. 
From an Army Correspondent. 
A Note of Introduction, 

Now, I'll wager you a quart of peanuts apiece, ; 
boys, (and let you pay for them with your own 
money, too,) that you don’t know what my title 
means. You have heard of music notes, bank 
notes, foot notes, notes of hand, short hand notes, 
and what nots; but you probably never heard of 
the phrase ‘‘Eye Notes” and ‘‘Ear Notes.” It 
isn’t to be found in Webster’s Dictionary. What 
is it? 

Well, it is a phrase I’ve made up to suit the 
kind of stories that the Youth's Companion asks 
me to write for you. And, by the way, the title | 
is the only thing I'll write for you that is ‘‘made | 
up,” as you call any story that is invented; for | 
whatever I shall tell you I shall have seen with | 
my own eyes or heard with my own ears. So, 
when I tell you what I have heard, that will be 
an Ear Note, and when I relate what I have 
seen, that will be an Eye Note. 

I have travelled a good deal up and down the 
world, and have not got through with it, either. 
Iam on my way to the wars in South Carolina 
now. Before you read this line I shall probably 
be within sound and range of the cannon balls 
and the musketry of the rebels down there. All 
my life long I have kept my eyes and ears wide 
open. Out West when they see a man who no- 
tices every thing and tries to find out about every 
thing, they say that he keeps his eyes skinned and 
his ears buttoned back. That's what I've always 





have seen, in newspapers and in books; but I 
think I have still a large store which may interest 
you. 

Sometimes I will tell you about what I saw or 
heard a few years ago; at other times I will tell 
you what I may have heard or seen only a few 
hours before I write about it. 

I heard a hundred cannon shots fired at twelve 
o’clock to-day in the New York City Square Park. 
jit was in honor of the adoption of an Amendment 

to the Constitution of the nation, which abolishes 
negro slavery, and makes our beloved country in 
fact, as well as in name, ‘‘the land of the free.” 


ful wickedness this negro slavery was. 
seen and heard of things done down South that 
would have made your young blood curdle and 
your flesh creep in horror. I have seen mothers 
with their little babes in their arms sold to the 
highest bidder at public auction—just as we sell 
; old chairs and carpets. And young girls, too. 
You have all heard of Montgomery, in Alabama, 
where the rebels made their Constitution, and 
where Jeff. Davis lived when Fort Sumter was 
fired on? I was there about ten years ago. 
What do you suppose were the first things that 
attracted my notice there? They were three big 
posters about auction sales. The first was headed, 





miliarly talking it with him for several hundred 
years. 


in glaring, big letters— 


None of my young readers know what a fright- | 
I have | 


ene MY 


Cf 
The second was also headed, in large, staring | the rint’s aisy to raise, an’ isn’t the vintilation jist 


capitals : 
“Negroes at Auction.” 


the thing? There'll none of ’em ever catch cold 
from the winders they lave open, and they won't 


Aud the third was as.long, and broad, and | git a faver from the hate o’ the grate.” 


showy as the others, and it had on it: 
ad “Negroes for Sale.” 


These were about three different sales of hu- 
man beings, with hearts just as kind and tender 
as yours or mine. Do you think, boys, that God 
would bless us when we suffered such wrongs to 
be? No, He would not; for He loves the homely 
negro, or the poor child that begs from door to 
door, just as much as He loves us. So, God has 
punished the South for its wickedness in enslay- 
ing the negro, and He has punished the North for 
allowing it, by this terrible civil war. 

Well, I went up to one of the main streets, 
near the office of a newspaper, and saw a crowd 
of people gathered around an auctioneer who was 
standing on a buggy. He was sellingaman! I 
have forgotten how much was bid (I think it was 
about $1,300) as I came up. It was the last bid. 

‘‘Going—going—gone !” he said, just as I got 
near him. 

The auctioneer turned round as coolly as if he 
had just sold a horse, and said, 

‘*The next lot that I shall offer you, gentlemen, 
is a mule with a buggy and harness !” 

This was done in the open street and in the 
light of day! Do you remember how Christ re- 
buked the Pharisees for being careful to observe 
the unimportant rules of the Mosaic Code while 
they heglected the three things needful—justice, 
mercy, righteousness? I thought of Him when I 
lived in Montgomery. Here they allowed God’s 
children to be sold like swine or furniture, and 
defended it as right; yet they pretended, like the 
Pharisees, to be very religious, and so careful of 
observing the Sabbath that they fined anybody 
thirteen dollars who sold a cigar on the day of 
rest ! Uncie JaMEs. 

New York, Feb. 4th. 





LONGINGS. 
FROM SCHILLER—TRANSLATED BY WM. H. CHANNING. 
From this valley's gloomy hollow, 


Where the chilling vapors rest, 
Could I find a path to tollow, 

O how glad | were, and blest! 
Yonder swell the hills in brightness, 


Green with ever youthful spring; 
Soon I'd tread their slopes with lightness 
Could I mvunt on soaring wing. 


Harmonies melodeous blending 
There are breathing heavenly calm; 

Gentle breezes hither wending 
Watt the fragrancy of balm, 

Golden truitage there is glowing, 
Iiolden half in leafy bloom; 

Richest flower: sweetly blowing 
Dread no frost to rob their bloom. 


O how sweet forever straying 
In the sun's unclouded light, 
Purest gales around me playing, 
Fanning fresh from every height! 
But, alas! the swollen torrent 
Roars with foaming might along, 
And its angry, whirling current 
Soon would whelm the swimmer strong. 


See, yon-drifting bark is nearing; 
sut, alas, the helmsman fails! 
Cheerly in, though nothing fearing, 


Blessed souls will swell the sails. 
Summon all thy faith and daring, 
Heaven will pledge a helping hand; 


Trust some wondrous angel bearing 
Thee to yon bright wonder-land! 
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‘‘Arrah now! young misther Phim, an’ aint ye 
always late?” said Andy McCarr, the village 
schoolmaster, addressing the last of his ragged 
scholars that came slowly and reluctantly along. 
‘‘An’ if ye aint more lively, ye’ll soon git a re- 
ward o’ merit as ye'll feel all over. 

“O, misther Andy McCarr,” said the young 
tatterdemalion, pulling with one hand at his un- 
combed, elfish locks, ‘*An’ didn’t I have to stay at 
home to feed the pig, now? An’ sure how can we 
pay the rint without the pig? Sposin’ he should 
die, misther Andy McCarr, where'd ye git yer pay 
for the schoolin’ o’ me? Answer that, will ye?” 

This last argument seeming to be unanswerable, 
young Phim escaped the whipping he deserved. 
Misther Andy McCarr made no further reply 
than ‘Go to yer seat, ye lazy spalpeen, there'll 
no good ever come out 0’ ve.” 


Andy McCarr, the schoolmaster thus brought 


abruptly before us, had for many a year led the 
children of his native hamlet, in Ireland, along the 
paths of knowledge in his peculiar way. They were 


‘An’ have ye got yer lisson in the catechism, 


Barney?” said the schoolmaster, addressing a 
bright, black-eyed boy, who composed his first 
class in that branch of learning: 


Being a favorite with the master, Barney showed 


no disposition to come forward in a hurry. 


“Barney !” shouted the angry pedagogue, “sure, 
an’ ye’ll come to grief, if ye don’t mind bether,” 
**An’ isn’t there a grasshopper got down my 
back, Misther Andy McCarr, now, an’ how can | 
recite dacently about the holy prophets in sich 
company as that ?” 

After considerable wriggling and many contor- 
tions, during which Barney rolled over on the 
ground at least half a dozen times, the insect was 
caught and finally disposed of by being thrown 
into the hair of another pupil. 

‘*‘Who was Jonah?” said the master, when at 
ength Barney stood up before him, “grinning 
from ear to ear.” 

‘‘A holy prophet o’ the Lord and a saint 0° 
mother church.” 

“Right,” said Andy, taking a sip from his jug 
of ‘‘cold tay.” 

‘*Where did the Lord send him?” 

“To Targum.” 

‘*An’ don’t yer know better than that? Sure 
an’ if the holy Jonah had started for that place, 
where do ye think he’d ha’ brought up?” 

Here one of his schoolmates, seeing Barney at 
fault, and having looked in the book, crept be- 
hind him and whispered, Tarshish. 

‘*Tarshish,” said the delinquent, triumphantly, 
“Very well,” said Andy, and_ the recitation 
went on. 

As might be expected from the peculiar style 
of teaching, and the natural I@ish wit of both 
teacher and scholars, the answers were at times 
very entertaining. 

‘‘Why was holy Jonah cast out o’ the whale’s 
mouth ?” at length said Andy. 

Barney scratched his head for a moment and 
was evidently lost. Not being able to think of 
the right answer, he at length ventured one of his 
own; ‘Sure, an’ wasn’t it becase he disagrayed 
with kim, to be sure ?” 

His eyes sparkled as he spoke, and he was 
answered by a broad grin from his master, instead 
of the reproof which he deserved for making fun 
of the Scriptures. 

“Faith, an’ he’s more than half right,” muttered 
the master to himself, and he dismissed his first 
class till the next recitation. This is a favorable 
specimen of the best educational advantages en- 
joyed by the Irish peasantry, and it is not atall 
strange under the circumstances that they are as 
ignorant and degraded as they are. 





THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
When our young friends heard the booming of 
the guns, and the ringing of the bells, and saw 
the flags flying in every direction on the second 
of this month, did they understand what these 
manifestations meant? The display and the 
salutes were not to commemorate a great battle 
won with fearful losses of friends and relatives. 
They were for something more glorious than this, 
—for a great moral victory gained,—a triumph 
that is to end in the extinction of slavery through 
out our land. When our young readers reach 
the ages of manhood and womanhood, and ar 
living in a great, prosperous and united coum 
try, as ours will then be by God’s blessing, ther 
will call to mind with pleasure this day, avd 
as they remember the struggles that were neces 
sary in order to carry out this great plan of the 
extinction of slavery, they will feel proud of thet 
fathers to whom God gave strength to do it wit! 
success. 

The Constitution of our country, which is the 
very life-blood of our existence as a nation, an’ 
all that saves us from ruin, provides that in ¢™ 
tain cases amendments may be made to it. That 
is, that it may be altered from time to time if th? 
people see fit. If two-thirds of the Senate an 


not very flowery paths, however, and stopped fanj two-thirds of the House of Representatives shal! 


short of the great temple of learning. Perhaps this 


fact arose from the deficiency of the pedagogue 


himself, perhaps it was due to the want of educa- 


propose to add any thing to the Constitution, or 
make any alteration in it, and their proposition, 
after being signed by the President, shall be» 














tional advantages enjoyed by his pupils. [Andy was | sented to by three-fourths of the States, it sbal! 


now somewhat old, and very slovenly in his dress, 
but with a twinkle of humor in his keen, gray eye, 


| become a part of the law of the land, and shall be 
|obeyed as if originally in the Constitutior 


which made up for many personal demerits. He} This was wisely thought of by our ancestors who 
played well on the fiddle o’ nights and greatly en-| made our Constitution. Though they had done 


joyed a pipe. When seated on his rickety chair, 
he generally had a small jug at his side, which, 
unfortunately, often held something stronger than 
the ‘‘cold tay” which he declared to be so neces: 
sary for his internal comfort. No one could com- 
plain that his school-house was not large enough, 


| their best to make it perfect, yet they knew tbat 
they could not foresee what might happen ™ the 
| future, and that it might become necessary 
‘change and improve our laws in order to ™ 
‘them to the wants of another age. This clause 
| in our Constitution has just been acted up” b 


for it was all out doors, his daily sessions being | the two Houses of Congress, and they have unite 
|in proposing to the people of this land that 


held under a hedge just outside the village. ‘It's 





*““Negroes at Auction.” 


nate an’ convaynient,” said Andy to himself, ‘tam 


new clause shall be added, providing that sla¥e" 
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shall henceforth be, illegal everywhere in the 
United States. The President, honored and pa- 
triotic Abraham Lincoln, has signed this appeal of 
Congress to the States, and when three-fourths of 
the State Legislatures shall have assented to it by 
majority of votes it will become a law, and our 
country will be free from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The unchristian, barbarous taint of 
slavery will be forever removed from it, and we 
shall be, we hope, the happiest and most prosper- 
ous nation that the sun ever shone upon. It is 
because we have taken a broad stride towards 
this glorious result, and can already catch a 
glimpse of the delightful prospect that will soon 
lie spread out before us, that the bells were rung 
and the cannon fired on the second of this month. 
Let all our young folks lay it up in their hearts, 
and be thankful that they were born in a land of 
so many privileges and of so great promise. 
Slavery was introduced into our country in 
1620, when a Dutch ship from Africa touched at 
Jamestown, in Virginia, and landed twenty ne- 
oes which, were sold to the planters. From 
that time to the present day the evil has gone on 


increasing, until at last it threatened the ruin of 


our land. It became like a cancer in its effects, 
and ate into the very vitals .of the country. It 
impoverished and wasted the plantations, debased 


the people, and made the slaveholders arrogant 
They were not freemen; nor fit to 
govern themselves, for they could not control ° 
They were always encroach- 
ing upon the rights of the North, and trying to 
obtain more territory to supply the barren lands 
which, their own wasteful management had ruined. 
They were idle, passionate, arrogant and grasp- 
ing. They seized all the public offices, and en- 
riched themselves and their relations as much as 
they could. There was nothing that these slave- 


and despotic. 


their own tempers. 


holders would not do to enrich themselves and 
extend that detestable slavery which thev so 
loved. 
Perbaps you will ask why our forefathers did 
not provide in the Constitution for the extinction 
of this great evil. They would have done so, but 
when the Constitution was made, our country was 
in serious trouble. They had just come forth 
from a fearful war and had achieved their inde- 
pendence by much suffering and hard fighting. 
It was very difficult to form any government that 
would unite all the people and upon which they 
would agree. It was deemed necessary, there- 
fore, to make some sacrifices to the South in order 
to satisfy them and bring them to consent to the 
union. Though our fathers understood the mis- 
eries of slavery, yet they felt obliged to pass 
them by in the Constitution without notice, on ac- 
count of the other difficulties around them. They 
would gladly have abolished slavery in the time 
of Washington, but, unfortunately, they could not. 
They decided that it was better to have a success- 
ful government, even with slavery, than to see 
the whole land go to ruin for want of any govern- 
ment at all. This was an unfortunate decision 
for us, but our fathers doubtless did the best they 
could. God ruled them, and so He rules us for 
the best. Our fathers had their trials, and we 
have had ours. Their mistakes in this matter has 
caused a fearful punishment to come upon us, but 
let us be thankful that we shall come out of our 
fiery furnace purified, and ready to bear the pros- 
perity that is within our grasp. 





ANECDOTE OF A PARROT. 

Polly was a bright bird, and unusually talkative. 
Her mistress, Mrs. Ewell, had a roguish little 
boy, who often amused himself when his mother 
was out of sight, by poking. poor Polly with a 
stick, which he thrust through the bars of her 
cage. 
‘But Polly knew how to defend herself. The 
moment he commenced she would scream out, 
“‘Mrs. Ewell! Mrs, Ewell! Come, come!” confi; 
dent that her cries would soon bring the lady to 
her assistance, and Georgie to grief, for he was 
sure to be reprimanded for his naughtiness. 
One day Mrs. Ewell went into the garden to 


attend to some plants, and was very busy there 


when an outcry from Polly was heard. 


“Well, well!” she exclaimed, laughing, ‘there 
How that bird does 


is murder in the house. 
scream !” and she made haste to finish her work. 


‘*Mrs. Ewell! Mrs. Ewell! come, come! come 


quick!” again rang out with terrific earnestness. 


‘What is the matter?” she exclaimed, ‘‘I never 
heard Poll use that word quick before,” and 
startled in earnest, she ran with all haste to the 


house. 


Alas! the shrill cry was not of anger. Poor 


had done their work, and the excruciating pains 
of the tortured child were soon stilled in death. 
P. P. Bonney. 
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A PUZZLED POSTMASTER. 


In Princeton, Mass., at one time, there were 
only two Democrats in town. A Democratic Pres- 
ident had just been elected, and one of the two 
aspired to the office of postmaster. He found no 
difficulty, as he was the only competitor, in get- 
ting the appointment. He was a very ignorant 
man, and after having entered upon his official du- 
ties several letters came to the office addressed 
P.M. Here wasa quandary! He could not con- 
jecture who P. M. was. A large number had ac- 
cumulated, when one day he happened to think 
that there was an old farmer living in town named 
Paul Myrick; so he bundled up the letters and 
sent them to him! 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 


SONG FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Little children, do not fagr; 
Jesus is your friend; 

Trust Him, He is always near, 
On His love depend. 


Call on Him in sorrow's hour, 
Look to Him in joy; 

Safe He'll keep you by His power; 
Nothing shall destroy. 


Turn your little, roving feet 
Into wisdom’s way; 
Jesus calls with accents sweet; 


Why do you delay? AUNT SUSIE. 


a ae 
For the Companion. 
SADIES’S HYMN BOOK. 


Little Sadie stood by the window one Sabbath 
evening, watching the stars as they appeared in 
the sky. But she was very busily thinking of 
something else, so busily, in fact, that her grand- 
mother called her name three times before she 
heard her. I will tell you what her thoughts 
were. The Sabbath school to which she belonged 
had been making things to fill a box for the sol- 
diers, and that afternoon the superintendent had 
told them to bring in all the articles the next 
Wednesday. Then he asked them if they could 
not deny themselves in some way, for the sake of 
the brave boys who were fighting for us; and 
concluded his remarks with, 
“I wish you would all give till you feel it.” 
And now Sadie was trying to @hink how she 
could feel it. She had made six ‘‘comfort bags” 
for the box, but then she liked to sew, and some- 
body had given her the pieces, so that was no 
self-denial. O how she wished she was rich; she 
would buy so many nice things if she only had 
money ! 
But now her grandmother asked what was 
troubling ner, and Sadie told all that the superin- 
tendent had said, ending with: ; 
“I wish I had something to send. Sue Smith 
is going to put in her Testament, but then she 
has got two; and mine used to be mother’s, so I 
can’t send that. What can I do, grandma?” 
‘I am sure I don’t know, my dear,” replied the 
old lady, ‘tunless you should send your hymn 
book. I suppose they would be very glad of 
that.” F . 
Now this hymn-book was one of Sadie’s great- 
est treasures. She was an orphan, and her grand- 
mother was very poor, and could not afford to 
buy her new books very often; and when she 
bought this one for Sadie’s Christmas present 
they had saved the money for it by going without 
milk for several weeks. Sadie knew that if she 
sent it away now she might not have another for 
a long time; for it was almost winter, and wood 
was going to cost so much more than last year. 
How much she would miss it in the long evenings. 
But she was trying to be a f@jlower of Jesus, and 
she felt that this would please Him, so after a hard 
struggle she made up her mind; and though she 
could not keep back the tears, she said: 
‘*Well, grandma, I guess I'll send it.” 
Wednesday afternoon came, and Sadie went 
down to the vestry to see the ladies pack the box. 
She felt rather sad as she laid her little book with 
the others, but she kept thinking of her grand- 
mother’s words: ‘‘Perliaps God will bless it to 
the good of some goul.” Pretty soon one of the 
ladies took it up, and when she saw Sadie’s name 
in it she came and asked her if she would not 
like to write a little note, asking the soldier who 
received it to let her hear from him. At first 
Sadie felt afraid to, for she had never written a 
letter in her life; but when she found that a good 
many of the little girls were writing notes to send 
with their things, she said she would try; and 
with a little help, she succeeded in finishing one 
which they told her would do nicely. 
About two weeks after the box had gone Sadie 
was taken sick; and when she began to get better 
she missed the little book very much indeed. 
But she did not complain, for she hoped it was 
doing good. You can imagine how pleased she 
was, when one afternoon Mr. Lane (the superin- 
tendent) came to see her and brought her a letter. 
She could hardly believe it was for her. This is 
what the soldier wrote: 
“My DEAR LITTLE Grri,—You said you wanted the 
one who got your book to write you a letter, so I will 
try, although I am not much of a scholar. But I 
want to thank you a million times for it. You don’t 
know how much pleasure it is giving. Iam in a hos- 
ital. I had one of my feet shot off last week, and I 
ave to keep still in bed, and your hymn book helps 








Polly was beating the wires of her cage with 
frantic wing, and screaming, ‘‘Come quick! come | 
quick !” that she might bring the mother to her| 
child, the dear little Georgie, who was running | 
shrieking up and down the room, enveloped in | rough, 


flames. 
She came too late! 


In those brief moments of delay the cruel flames 


make the time pass. Every morning after the surgeon 
has been in and dressed our wounds, and the nurses 
have brought our breakfasts, I take your book and 
read aloud for more than an hour. There are twenty- 
two soldiers in this room; some of them are very 
and I am sorry to. say, they often swear; but 


oon as I begin to read they all stop talking, 
and the room is very stills The other day a minister 
came in to see us, and when I showed him the book, 
he said if he could see you he should tell you to thank 


good. All the fellows send their love-to you. One 
man here has a daughter at home that sings some of 
these hymns. Good-by. Your true friend, 

Joun SMITH.” 
Sadie has another hymn-book now, a larger 
one, with a great many more hymns in it, which 
Mr.‘Lane gave her. When he brought it to her, 
and she had thanked him, she said she should 
prize it very much, but she added: 

‘I think I like my soldier letter a little better, 
for when I got that [ felt as if I knew just what it 
means when it says in the Bible, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 

Who among our readers will do likewise? 





Perhaps you have no hymn-book; but if you try, 
I think you can find some way in which you can 
‘give till you feel it.” Aunt ALICE. 





FOR THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN 
Vocal Music, 

Use BASSINI'S ART OF SINGING; an Analytical and Practi- 
cal System for the Cultivation of the Voice, This work is pre- 
pared on a rigidly scientific basis, and universaliy admitted to be 
the most desirable work for teachers and scholars. Price, fur 
Soprano Voice, complete, $4. Abridged, $3. For Tenor Voice, 
$4. Mailed post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


7—tf 277 Washington Street. 





THE WHEELER & WILSON 
: HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in use. 
Orrice 228 WasHINGTON St., Boston. 
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DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


can recommend it to the public. 
Yours very respecttully, 
RICE & HAYWARD, Providence, R. I. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having used your Pain Killer on our horses, and 
finding ita very good remedy for sores, sprains or lameness, we 


GENTLEMEN,—Having used your “Pain Killer” myself, and seen 


COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 





WE GUARANTEE 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA in 
existence, and will pay 


$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga- 
tion to be genuine. Cc. G. CLARK & CO. 





Cor’s Dysrepsta CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Cor’s DysprrsiaA CuRE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Cor’s DysprErsi1a CuRE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 
Cor’s Dysrersia CuRE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 

MEssks. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND CouRIER, — Having 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, and 
as this, my grateful acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. r 

For the last ten years, I have been aftlicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what [ ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and I 
have otten gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE’S DYS- 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that | went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten in 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing I please without pain. It is something I cannot explain, 
but 1 am confident that Iam cured, as was he who said, “One 
thing I know, that whereas 1 was blind, now I see.” 

pane ee WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, Madison, 
Jonn 


I have used COE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, and 
can willingly testify to its vaine as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend to 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia to 


try it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 
Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE... cccovscees $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


C. G. CLARK & CO., 


it used by others a great many times, in cases of colic in horses, 
with the best of success, I take great pleasure in recommending 
it as the best medicine for the colic that L have ever used or seen 
used. Fora dose I have generally given about two-thirds of the 
quantity there is in a twenty-five cent bottle, in a pint of warm 
milk and molasses. 
Yours respectfully, ° 
SAMUEL P. FISHER, of McLean, IL., 

Formerly of Providence, R. I. 

Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 6—2w (31) 





DRUGGISTS LIKE 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER, 


7 Because it sells well and gives good satisfaction. 
Ow 








KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-RAEBEUVU™M 
OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 
Price 25 Cents. 
LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
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KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and 
pains that flesh is heir to. 

RHEUMALISM is caused by a stagnation of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Kheumatic Liniment. 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 





Rheumatic Liniment, equally goud tor man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an intlammation of the linings ‘of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Kheumatic Liniment. 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fiuid which prevents animal life having a 
free tiow; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 
Liniment. 

SUKE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
will be well in the morning. 


by pressure from insensible perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 
plications of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK;; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each bottle. 

FOR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Linimeut and four teaspoonfuls of water, gar- 
gle the throat twice aday. In a few days it will be well. 
one teaspoonful will be worth a dollar to you. 

FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture. THIs NEVER FAILS. It is good 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind. Every family should have a full supply for the winter. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass.— 


Price 50 cents. for sale by all Druggists. li—lyis 





BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES.—“I have never changed 
my mind respecting them from the first, excepting to think yet 
better of that which I began thinking well of.” 

Rev. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

“For Throat Troubles they are a specific.’ 

N. P. WILLIS. 

“Contain no opium nor anything injurious.” 

Dr. A. A. Hares, Chemist, Boston. 

“An elegant combination for Coughs.” 

Dr. G. F. BIGELow, Boston. 

“IT recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 

Rev. E. H. CHapin. 

“Most salutary relief in Bronchitis." 

Rev. 8. SEIGFRIED, Morristown, Ohio. 

“Very beneficial when suffering from Colds.” 

4 Rev. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, St. Louis. 

**Almost instant reliefin the distressing labor of breathing pe- 
culiar to Asthma.” Rev. A. C. EGGLeston, New York. 


“They have suited my case exactly,—relieving my throat so 
that I could sing with ease.” T. DUCHARME, 
Chorister French Parish Church, Montreal. 


As there are imitations, be sure to oBTAIN the genuine. 





God for making you the means of doing so much 





action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 


HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused’ 


This | 


New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 


$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling in 


the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and not a 


single instance of its failure is known, 


No faumlly should be without it. It is within the reach of all, 


the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investment 


and thorough trial do not ‘back up” the above statement, the 
money will ve refunded. We say this knowing its merits, and 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 
household. 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an invest- 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible druggist im 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certificates 
of cures it has made, 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

Cc. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 


7—lyeow New Haven, Conn. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
Is the best Medicine in the world for all Bowel Diseases. 
6—2w 





DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 
AND WHOOPING COUGH, 


Cures GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipney DisKaseks. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinity 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be referred 
to. Itis a reliable and speedy cure tor the Gravel. 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to get 
up an article to SELL. Undoubtedly very many of the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Not so with the White 
Pine Compound. 

In the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goffstown 
Centre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine for a 
member of Lis tamily who was afflicted with a disagreeable irri- 
tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pine Bark was useiul 
in cases of inflammation, he made that the BAsis of his article. 
It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an experi- 
ment. It would not injure—it might do good. The result was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was effected within a week, 
and there has been no return of the difficulty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. 

A second small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some blood, and she was cured of it. 
‘Two or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wonderful relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 
tering results, not a thought was entertained of ever putting it on 
sale, till several months had elapsed. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Avery large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 
indeed from all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says :— 

“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred 
organs." 

ev. J. K, Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“I have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, and can truly say | regard it as even more 
efficacious and invaluable thanever, I have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Kev. H. D. Hodge, of West Koland, Vt., who is also a physi- 
cian, says: 

“I tind it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney dis- 
eases.” 

Says Mr. 8. 8. Boody, of the 14th Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy reg A at Fort Tillinghast: 

“The White Pine Compound effected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a cricical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
| folly.for him to make atrialof it. In colds and coughs, men 
leave the care of the surgeon, where treatment can be had tor 
nothing, and try the Whiie Pine Compeund.” 


For sale by the Druggists. » 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
49—3m 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 


HENRIB’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! rf 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLAnt, 
KAKALI. : 

It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nation 
for the GrowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its yout luxuriance and color through life. 

One application keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause @ new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark ome | appearance. 

It will Remove all ra keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. ° 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and isthe MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 

IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 

Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 16, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





SALVADOR, THE PORTUGUESE ROBBER. 


Southern Europe has for ages been infested 
with bands of highway robbers, who are com- 
monly known as banditti. These fierce and law- 
less men cause travelling to be somewhat perilous 
in such parts of Italy, Spain and Portugal as are 
not traversed by railroad. All kinds of methods 
have been resorted to with the design of ridding 
these countries of such pests; and their numbers, 
of course, must be much diminished? Even the 
holy city of Rome, in common with most other 
Italian cities, has always more or less swarmed 
with men of this description; and robbery and 
murder are such common occurrences as scarcely 
to be noticed, except when a noble or some high 
dignitary of church or State becomes the victim. 
The following account of the recent capture and 
death of a Portuguese brigand is a specimen of 
what is by no means uncommon in those parts: 


Not long ago a certain district in the Upper 
Douro was infested by a daring brigand, Salvador 
Nunez by name. He levied his contributions on 
clergy and laity, rich and poor, indiscriminately ; 
but he never murdered unless he was driven to it 
by necessity. Ele would walk into the house of a 
fidalgo, with his loaded pistols in his belt, and de- 
mand the loan of a few moidores—he was gene- 
rally moderate. When he had got them he would 
put them into his pocket, call for a tumbler of the 
best wine, drink it off to the health of his noble 
host, then light his cigarillo, and take his depar- 
ture, promising to call again when circumstances 
would allow,—meaning thereby when he wanted 
more money. If any objections were raised, he 
was apt to behave very differently, and all the 
suavity of his manner vanished in a moment. 
Out would come his pistols and his threats, and 
fortunate it was if blood was not spilt. In fact, 
everybody was afraid of him, and everybody was 
anxious to see him with chains round kis ankles 
and wrists, pretending to mend the roads; but 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s, and, 
therefore, nobody was found ready to bell the 
ext. He had, it is true, been captured three or 
four times, for his discretion was not always equal 
to his boldness; but he had as often contrived to 
make his escape, and to return to his old habits. 
At last he committed an act of the deepest atroc~ 
ity. He robbed the Juiz da Fora, the judge of 
the district himself. This was unpardonable. 
His patron saint had evidently abandoned bim. 
The judge raised the whole country in search of 
the culprit. Salvador, to increase the enormity 
of his crime, sent the judge word that he must 
prepare for death if he continued the pursuit, but 
the judge was a determined man, and was not to 
be intimidated; he, therefore, sent to Villa Real 
for twenty dragoons, and at their head set out in 
search of the audacious criminal. Besides this, 
he offered a reward to any one who would deliver 
him into his hands. Salvador, like other heroes, 
was a great favorite with the fair sex, and one 
day, hungry and weary, he took refuge in the cot- 
tage of a married couple of his acquaintance. 
The husband was from home, but the wife spread 
food before him, and promised to protect him. 

While he was eating, the husband returned, 
and was not over well pleased at finding the noted 
robber the occupant of his abode; besides, he 
had his suspicions. However, the wife employed 
all her woman’s wit to pacify him, and, after con- 
siderable trouble, made him promise not to tell 
where the robber was concealed; for Salvador 
vowed that he could not proceed another foot 
that night. A quantity of wood was piled up in 
one corner of the cottage, and in this the husband 
and wife fotmed a nest, into which they stowed 
away the robber, covering him up so well that he 
was completely concealed. In the meantime the 
judge was riding about the country, looking in 
vain for Salvador. He was just thinking of re- 
turning home, when a lavrador came up to him. 

‘You offered a reward to the person who 
should deliver the man who robbed you into your 
hands,” said the lavrador. ‘*Now [| have prom- 
ised not to say where he is, but follow me with 

our men, and if you catch him, the reward must 

e@ mine.” 

“Yes, I swear by all the saints, if we safely 
house him in prison, the fifty crusadoes I prom- 
ised shall be yours,” replied the judge, kissing a 
crucifix he wore round his neck.” 

**Vamos, senhores,” said the lavrador, and the 
party set forward. 

They had not far to go before they arrived at 
the door of a cottage. The lavrador entered, 
and the judge and the soldiers fullowed. The 
farmer's wile received them very politely, won- 
dered what they could come to look for, and 
seemed horrified at being suspected of harboring 
a robber. The judge and the soldiers looked 
about in every direction, till at last they began 
to suspect that the rascally lavrador had deceived 
them. In fact they were about to quit the cot- 
tage, when the judge observed the forefinger of 
the lavrador pointing to a heap of faggots in the 
corner. An old soldier,.the sergeant of the party, 
also saw the action, and drawing his sword, im- 
mediately plunged it among the faggots. Before 
he could give a second dig they were seen to be 

violently agitated, and up sprang the noted ban- 
dit Salvador, bleeding from a wound in his arm. 


| he added, ‘‘Now, cavaleiros, I am your prisoner.” 





| ‘So, I have been betrayed!” he exclaimed, 
| with a look of fury. ‘*Nao importa, I will have 
| my revenge!” and he snapped his pistols at the 
| judge, but neither of them went off. ‘*Paciencia!” 
| On this the soldiers, with the greatest bravery, 
| rushed in, and secured him by tying his hands be- 
|hind his back. They then carried him out, and 
| mounting him on one of their horses, fastened his 
| feet together under the animal's belly ; there was 
| little chance of bis escaping. When the lavrador 
saw him thus secure, he came up to the judge, 
and whispering in his ear, asked him for some of 
the crusadoes he had promised. 

‘*Wait till he is safe in prison,” answered the 
judge; ‘‘for the present, good day, my friend !” 

After the judge and the soldiers with their pris- 
oner had ridden on some way, the judge called 
two of the most trustworthy to him, and gave 
them some directions, which the rest did not hear, 
On this they took charge of the prisoner, while 
the judge, with the rest, rode forward, leaving 
them in the rear. No sooner was the main body 
out of sight, than the two troopers turned to their 
prisoner : 

‘‘We are very sorry, Salvador, but we must 
obey orders,” said one. 

‘‘Have you any money about you?” asked the 
other. 

For the first time in his life the robber turned 

ale. \ 
‘*A few crusadoes,” he answered; ‘‘take them, 
and let me escape; you shall have fifty if I get 
free.” 

The troopers searched his pockets, aud appro- 
priated all his valuables. —, 

‘‘Now, Salvador, say a Padre Nosso, for we 
must obey orders.” ° 

The robber endeavored to utter a prayer, but 
ere be had concluded it, two bullets had entered 
his brain. The soldiers unfastened his legs. and 
the corpse fell to the ground: There they left it, 
and galloped on to join their companions. | 

‘lt is done, your excellency!” said one of| 
them. 

‘Very well!” answered the judge, and the sol- 
diers rode back to Villa Real. 

The treacherous lavrador lost his reward, and 
the judge saved his crusadoes, for the robber was | 
never put into prison. The day afterwards was | 
found in the bigh road, where he had fallen, the 
corpse of the dreaded Salvador. 








VARIETY. 





TORTOISE SHELL WORK. 

Many of our readers have doubtless seen vari- 
ous articles formed of tortoise shell, such as buck- 
les, bracelets, combs, or breastpins tastefully or- 
namented with golden stars, leaves, bunches of! 
grapes, &c. A writer in the Well-spring has re- 
cently visited a place where these articles are 
manufactured, and thus describes the preparation 
of the shell: 


The shell consists of the scales of various sizes 
—some of them five or six by eight or ten inches 
—with which the huge backs of a kind of tortoise, 
or turtle, are curiously shingled. Some of these 
turtles are three or four feet in diameter, and 
produce enough of these thin scales to be worth 
sixty dollars! It is- sold for from eight to ten 
dollars a pound, according to its quality. 

These scales are detached from the bony shell 
of the turtle by means of heat. They are never 
thick enough for use in their natural state; and so 
they are welded together, to any thickness desired, 
by means of heat and a great pressure in a strong 
press. In this way these are welded as perfectly 
as iron is welded. Then it is sawed or turned out 
in any shape wished. 

The gold ornaments are pressed down firmly 
into the shell by means of a heated iron, that soft- 
ens the shell, which at once hardens again when 
the iron is removed. 

The articles are very beautiful, and the whole 
process or various processes of making them are 
exceedingly interesting. 





GEN. WASHINGTON’S APPEARANCE. 

The Courier des Eiats Unis publishes a frag- 
ment of a journal of M. de Broglie, written in 
1782, in which the personal appearance and man- 
ners of Washington were described by a French- 
man: 


The general is about forty-nine years of age; 
he is large, finely made, well proportioned. His 
figure is much more pleasing than the portraits 
represent it. He was fine-looking till within 
about three years: and although those who have 
been constantly with him since that time say 
that he has grown old fast, it is undeniable that 
the general is still fresh and active as a young 
man. 

His physiognomy is pleasant and open—his ad- 
dress is cold, though polite—his pensive eve is 
more attentive than sparkling, but his aspect is 
kind, noble and composed. He maintains in his 
private deportment that polite and attentive de- 
cency which satisfies all, and that reserved dig- 
nity which does not offend. He is the enemy of 
ostentation and vain-glory. His character is al- 
ways equal—he never manifests the least ill-hu- 
mor—modest even to humility, he seems not to 
estimate himself duly—he receives with good 
grace the deference paid to him, but rather shuns 
than courts it. His society is agreeable and 
pleasing. Always serious, never constrained— 
always free and affable, without being familiar, 
the respect which he inspires never becomes pain- 
ful. He talks little in general, and in a very low 
tone of voice, but he is so attentive to what is) 
said to him that you are satistied that he under-| 
stands you, and are alo.os: willing to dispense! 














with a reply. This conduct has often been of 
advantage to him under various circumstances. 
No one has more occasion than he to use circum- 
spection and to weigh his words. 


ee 
HUNTING CROCODILES. 


Men who in Egypt devote much of their time 
to the destruction of crocodiles, throw up low 
embankments, twenty or thirty yards from the 
river side, in localities where they delight to bask 
in the sun. <A few days suffice to accustom the 
wary reptiles to the new objects, and, lying close 
in ambush behind one or the other, the skilled 
hunter seldom passes a day without a shot. 
Swimming lazily towards the shore, with the tip 
of the nose and eyes only above the water, a 
careful survey is taken before the crocodile ven- 
tures to expose itself on the land; then, some- 
times lingering on the water’s edge, at others 
taking a short run, the reptile will cast a hurried 
and uneasy glance around, and seeing nothing to 
fear, will lie down, but will for some time retain 
its head elevated on the watch. 

Gradually overcome with sleep, by the influence 
of the sun, the head at, length drops, until pros- 
trate upon the sand. Saleh, who has been nar- 
rowly watching thg above proceedings from be- 
hind his bulwark, and whose nerves have been as 
irritable as those of his unconscious prey were 
tranquil, fires, and if fortunate enough to plant 
his ball in the brain, the crocodile. after a twitch 
or two of his tail, remains on the spot; but if, 
although hit hard, that organ has remained intact, 
the crocodile attempts to escape, pursued by our 
hero, who seizes the tail, and lifting its extremity 
as high as possible from the ground, thus render- 
ing the animal powerless, so succeeds in arrest- 
ing its progress for a second, until a companion 
shall have battered in its skull with an axe. 

This is dangerous work, but practice makes 
perfect. Ifthe wounded animal is conscious of 
his approach, the tail is instantly curved to re- 
ceive him. Placing himself within the are de- 
scribed by it, he escapes injury; but if on the 
wrong side, a blow from it might be fatal. 


UNCLE NATHAN AND THE BULL. 


“TI never was afraid of bulls,” said Uncle Na- 
than. ‘*When I was down Saccarrapa way, long 
ago, ‘Squire Mudget had a bull which frightened 
every body, and once threw Elder Grimmet over 
the fence. The animal was pastured near Blodg- 
et’s blacksmith shop; so one day the boys be- 
gan to tease me about my brag that I didn’t care 
for the bull, so I determined that the animal should 
see what [could do. I took a couple of iron rods 
and made them red hot at the forge fire. The 
bars of the pasture were let down, and in I went! 
You ought to have seen that bull. He came at 
me as if I would make only a mouthful for him; 
but [ stood my ground. When he got within a 
yard of me he stood still and looked me right in 
the face. I returned the compliment, and we had 
a good look‘at each other. Bull seemed to say: 
‘I think I wouldn't care to go back ;’ then again, 
‘I think [ won't.’ But he had scarce a moment to 
make up his mind; for, making sure of my mark, 
i advanced upon him with my two red-hot rods of 
iron, thrust one into each nostril, and drove him 
back in less than no time, and I can tell you he 
always knew me after that !” 

We shouldn't wonder if he did. 








FRENCH RATS. 

Rats are much the same whether American or 
European, but in Paris the people have a peculiar 
way to destroy them. If the rats must be killed, 
undoubtedly they would rather die in big compa- 
nies, like soldiers, than perish in the solitude of a 
trap.’ 

An extraordinary rat hunt has just taken place in 
the sewers of Pang. Taking advantage of the 
frost, a number of persons traversed the great 
sewer, in one direction, until millions of rats, 
which fought among themselves like tigers as they 
were hunted along, were driven into a large drain 
by the bridge of Asuieres. Forty dogs were then 
let down into the sewers, and after a fight which 
lasted forty-five hours, and in which four dogs were 
killed and some blinded, no less than 110.000 
rats were killed. The skins of these animals are 
made into the fine ‘*kid gloves” which are so fash- 
ionable the world over. 

————__~@9——_—__—_—_ 
JONATHAN’S MARRIAGE, 

People who slight their work must expect their 
employers to slight their pay. 

A green, good-natured, money-making, up- 
country Jonathan, who said everything dryly, got 
things fixed, and struck up a bargain for matri- 
mony; and the parties agreed to employ a coun- 
try justice to perform the ceremony. The worthy 
squire commenced by remarking that it was cus- 
tomary on such occasions to begin with a prayer, 
but he believed he would omit that. After the 
knot, he said it was customary to give the couple 
some advice, but he believed he would omit that 
also; it was customary to kiss the bride, but he 
would omit that. The ceremony being ended, 
Jonathan, taking the squire by the button-hole, 
said, ‘Squire, it’s customary to give the magis- 
trate five dollars—but I believe I'll omit that.” 

———§~§ 9 


FLATTERY REPROVED. 


A Spanish courtier, wishing to please his mas- 
ter, expressed the wish that kings were immortal. 
“If that had been,” replied the monarch, ‘I 
should never have been king.” 


40> 
or 


Purtosopny.—A poet, after looking about 
over life, has come to the following rhyming con- 
clusion : 

“O! I wonldn’t live forever—I wouldn't if T could; 
But I needn't fret about it, for I couldn't if I would.” 











—— 
IMPORTANT TO. INVALIDS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS, 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IROW 

is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blooa. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is nos 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re. 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs. will stupefy the brain, wi) obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to aj) Parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light, 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1koyn, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 
Vita PRiInciPLe oR Lire ELEMENT, IRON, 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 
. Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 4a 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. 
‘Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 
‘Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affectivns, and all Female Complaints, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
Tue Perovian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
THe Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 


Cures Dyspepsi: 





Pamphlets containing certiticates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the must eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE Ww any address. 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tee 
timonials: 

Kev. John Pierpont, 
Kev. Warren isurwn, 
Rev. Arthur Bb, Fuller, 
Rev. Gurdon Kobus, 
Rev, Sylvanus Cobb, 
Kev. 'T. Starr King, 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 
Rev. Jus. H. Clinch, 
Kev. Abm. Jacksun, 
kev. J. Pearson, Jr., 
Rev. Henry Uptiain, 
Kev. 5. H. Riddel, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Koswell Kinney, M. D., 
8. H. Kendall, M. b, 
W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Francis Dana, M. D., 
Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
A. A. Hayes, M. D., 
J. R. Chilton, M. D., 
H. E. Kinney, M. D., 
John E. Williams, Esq., 
Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Kev, P. C, Headley, Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 
Rev. John W. Olustead, Hon. Peter Harvey. 

G2 There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSUNAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relies, and in- 
valids cannot reasunably hesitate to give & a trial. 

FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P, DINSMUKE, 491 Broadway, New York, 


And by all Druggists. 9—eowly 





PARENTS, you must often be your own Physician. Then use 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
6—2w 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
ail tests, Time, having iad an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the I’ress, the Trade, in tact by all who know it. 
kor certificates, which can be given to almust any extent, see 
wrappers to each botue. ‘Lhe Proprietors will cheertuily retund 
the money if not entirely satisiacwry. Price o0 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 
ine, which is prepared ouly by KEED, CULLLR & CU., Boston, 
and sold generally. 2m 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $27. 
SUMETHING FOR THE BUYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING MONEY with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Lubels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 pet 
cent. Some buoys earu $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LUWE PkKk&ss CO., 

lj—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 


FAMILY DYE COLOBS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 


A BSAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, 
DARK BLUE, 





LIGHT BLUE, 
FKENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 
CLAKET BKUWN, LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, aud all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 


CHERRY, 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB DARK GREEX, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 
MAGENTA. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same dye. ‘the process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French & 
German, inside of each package. 


MAIZE, 
MAKOON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE,  8LATE, 
PINK, SALMON SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLE, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a pertect know~- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeit 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on — of price—l0 cents. Man- 
afactured by © * HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 Broapwar, Bostos. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 69m 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- Ne Sectari- 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,50 willinvariably be charged if payment is not made at the 
cement ofthe subscription year. 


Bounp Votumzs, Priczs $1,25. 
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